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PLEA FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


She rose up, saying: “In this world no 
justice shall we see, 

So long as you make all the laws and 
ask no help from me. 

High have you flown since first on 
earth the master you were made; 

A tower now to Justice build! For 
you that task is laid. 


“Too long were you sole master here; 
too arrogant your word; 

Too great the sphere you had to fill; 

too close at hand your sword! 

justice and for peace your 

course was never set to steer, 

Your compass never pointing true 
while steel was lying near. 


For 


“The elements you conquered—aye! 
and Nature’s secrets found; 

By power and by wisdom’s might as 
slaves you have them bound. 

But peace among you holds no sway; 
one hears alone the call 

To strife and war, as if in life the 
sword were all in all, 


’ 

“Our homes into the hands of debt in 
recklessness you gave; 

You crowned the money-power king, 
and made yourself its slave. 

But not you only bear those chains, in 
bondage must repine— 

I see you understand me now—your 
children—yes, and mine! 


“For them I ask you, on your way 
through life, take me along! 
Through Justice lies the only path to 
Peace—to right your wrong. 

For Peace it is you violate, and blindly 

fail to see 
That Justice points the only way—so 
give it now to me!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Governors of sixteen States 
signed the great woman suffrage peti- 
tion lately presented to Congress. 





Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the famous 
Norwegian writer whose death is call- 
ing out so many tributes of admiration 
and regret, was a strong advocate of 
equal rights for women. His poem on 
woman suffrage, a translation of which 
we publish this week, appeared at the 
time of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Copenhagen, four years ago. There 
was a large attendance from the 
Scandinavian nations at that Congress. 
Bjornson lived to see Parliamentary 
suffrage extended to three-fifths of the 
women of Norway, and to see a wom- 
an (Mrs. Anna Rogstad) elected as an 
“alternate” member of the Norwegian 
Parliament. During his latter years 








Bjornson was the idol of the Nor- 
wegian people, and the mention of his 
name at any public meeting had the 
same effect as the running up of the 
national flag. 


The great Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is in 
session in Cincinnati, and for the first 
time the question of woman suffrage 
is upon the official program. However 
ably the affirmative may be presented, 
the chances are that the address in 
opposition will make a larger number 
of converts to the suffrage side. 





The milk strike in Boston is calling 
the attention of our citizens anew to 
the fact that politics, in the words of 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, is “not 
outside the home, but inside’ the 
baby.” For the truth about the milk 
strike and its causes, read the Boston 
Common. 


Theodore Roosevelt was entertained 
the other day by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Copenhagen. Of its 42 members, 
seven are women. They were chosen 
at the last election, under the new 
law giving Danish women the munici- 





pal vote and making them eligible to} 


The 
present at 


offices. 
were 


and town 
mothers, 
the banquet to Roosevelt, as well as 


the city and 


city 
of course, 


fathers; some of the 


city | 


American papers are trying to make) 


capital out of the fact that after din- 
ner the ladies, as well 
smoked cigarettes. 
custom for women to do this, and the 
same thing would have taken place at 


as the 


any social gathering. 
to do with the fact that the 
were members of the municipal gov- 
ernment. So far as this undesirable 
custom has crept in among American 
“fast” 


women 


women it has been among the 
and frivolous, not among the strong- 


minded. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, in Every- 
body’s Magazine for May, concludes 
his remarkable series of 
“The Beast 
are vivid, illuminating, 
This last chapter will be of especial 
interest, because in it Judge Lindsey 
gives his equal suffrage. 
After telling how the women of the 
plain people supported him at the last 
election, while many 


views on 


articles on | 

| 
and the Jungle.” They 
appalling. | 


men, 
In Europe it is the 


tively 
It had nothing | 


{the claim 
| beyond 
! 


of the promi-| 


nent women, like the prominent min- | 


isters and men of other professions, 


were afraid to do so, Judge Lindsey | 


says: 
Woman’s suffrage is right. It is 
just. It is expedient. In all moral 


issues the women voters make a loyal 


legion that cannot be betrayed to the | 


forces of evil; and however they are} 


betrayed—as we all are—in cam- 
paigns against the Beast, the good 


that they do in an election is a great 
gain to a community and a powerful 
aid to reform. I believe that when 
women see the Beast, they will be 
the first to attack it. I believe that 
in this, our first successful campaign 
against it, the women saved us. I 
have only tried, in the preceding para- 
graphs, to answer a question that is 
in the mouths of many Eastern op- 
ponents of woman’s suffrage: “Why 
don’t the women cure the political 
corruption in Colorado?” 

Let no suffragist fail to buy Every- 
body’s Magazine for May, and read 


the whole article. 


The anti-white slave bill in Congress 
has been supported in stirring speech- 
es by a number of the members, and 
it will be a great gain over the former 
state of things. But no legislation can 
be final or satisfactory under which 
the maximum penalty for stealing a 
girl is only half as much as for steal- 
ing a horse. 


A serio-comic despatch reports that 
convicts breaking stone on the roads 
in Georgia have been forced tc wear 
Mother Hubbard gowns while at 
work, because several of them had 
escaped, and in this attire they can- 
not run. The funny side of it has ap- 
pealed to the comic papers, and ludic- 
rous caricatures have shown up the 
convicts’ wrath and disgust. Nothing 
about the Georgia convict system 
however, can be really funny to a 
thoughtful mind. It is sad rather than 





laughable that the prisoners’ hard 
work should be made harder by their 
having to perform it in long skirts; 
and sad also to reflect that even con- 
victs feel themselves still further de- 
graded when they are made to dress 
like women. 


Mrs. Joseph Fels made her maiden 
speech for votes for women before the 
Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincinnati, 
on her recent visit to that city with 
her husband, the millionaire soap 
manufacturer of London and Phila- 
delphia, whose munificent gifts for the 
single tax propaganda have made him 
known all over the world. Mrs. Fels 
spoke with so much ease, in a voice 
so perfectly modulated, and replied 
so clearly to questions that every one 
was amazed to learn later that this 
was her first appearance as a speak- 
er. Both she and Mr. Fels belong in 
England to an association asking for 
full adult suffrage along thoroughly 
democratic lines, but they will! 
welcome the passage of a bill giving 
the ballot to any woman. Mrs. Fels 
returned to England with the inten- 
tion of taking a more active part in 
the suffrage work there. 


also 


Miss Ray Costello, who is to speak 
at the May Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations next Tuesday even- 
ing, made amusing points at 
the open-air meeting held in connec- 
tion with the recent National Suffrage 
Convention in Washington. She said, 
among other things: “It is compara- 
address an open-air 
meeting in America, for here, I under- 
stand, the eggs are all in cold storage 
In England, the anti-suffragists 
them to pelt us with; but this is not 
arouses 


some 


easy to 


use 


bad thing, since it 
sympathy.” To a reporter, who asked 
if she really liked 
work, Costello 


wholly a 
such campaign 


Miss answered: sii 


| would rather be a suffragist than any- 


the world. My mother and 


my grandmother, my two sis- 


thing in 
father, 
ters and brother are all stump-speak- 
ing in England for the suffrage cause. 
There has been an epidemic of it in 
reply to 
women nothing 
indirect influence, the fair 
English girl asked, “Why should a 
pretty woman have everything and an 


family for years!” In 


that 


our 
need 


ugly one nothing?” 





WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 
women 
the 


At Fort Collins, recently, 
took the leading part in laying 
cornerstone of the first building erect- 


ed in Colorado to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the development of house- 
hold art and women’s work. They 


were Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker of Den- 
ver and Katherine M. Cook, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 
Governor Shafroth was among the 
speakers. 

During the course of her remarks 
Mrs. Decker said: 

“It is especially fitting that women 
be represented in the program of these 
ceremonies. We realize what this 
means to our sex. We look with pride 
on the work that is to be accomplished 
here, as we have done in the past, as 
we see girls and young women gradu- 
ate from the department of domestic 
science of the Colorado Agricultural 
College equipped to go into any man’s 
home and make it comfortable and 
happy for him and his children.” 

The building will be in keeping 
with the high standard set for the de- 
partment of domestic science by its 
head, Miss Rausch. The structure is 
given outright by Senator Guggen- 


heim, and will be the peer of any 
building in which home economics 
is taught. 


Miss Rausch has written to all the 
leading domestic science schools and 
secured their plans and models, and 
she has worked them all over into 
one ideal, combining all that is best 
in the various buildings and presented 
them to the architect. 

The quality of the work already 
being carried on by Miss Rausch was 
indicated by Governor Shafroth, whc 
began his speech by declaring he haé 
supposed his luncheon in domestic 
science hall at noon to be a dollar 














MRS. JOSEPH FELS. 





meal, but that he _ was told after- 
wards it cost but 8 1-3 cents per plate. 

Some of these days, these domestic 
science graduates will be able to reply 
as did the 
asked with what he mixed his colors: 


celebrated artist when 


“How do you cook, my _ pretty 
maid?” 
“With brains, sir.” 
“And how do you vote?” 
“With brains, sir.” 
F. M. A 


MRS. PHELPS WARD SIGNED. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
writes: — 
My dear Miss Plackwell:—lI do not 


see my name in the list of writers on 
the recent womanhood suffrage peti- 
tion, and I write to let you know that 
I have never deserted the great cause 
in which I believe now only more 
theroughly (not less) than I did forty 
years ago, when I signed the earlier 
petitions of the Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Society. 

I think in this instance some of the 
signatures were lost in the mails and 
my duplicate signature did not reach 
Headquarters in time, But I am still 
and steadfastly in the ranks. 

Very truly yours, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
Dudley Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 


The official reports are now ready of 
the Congressional Hearings on woman 
suffrage, held April 19. You 
cure copies free of charge by writing 
to your U. 8S. Representa- 
tive. Of interest 
port of the Senate Hearing, which in- 
cludes the Rev. Anna 
H, Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Shafroth of Colorado, Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, Miss E. Gano, 
Dr. Anna C, Blount and Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey. 


can se- 


Senator or 
especial is the re- 


arguments of 


Gov. 





THE BOSTON COMMON. 


Not only Boston but New England is 
to be congratulated the estab- 
lishment of so admirable a weekly 
paper as the Boston Common. In 
comprehensiveness of scope, judicious 
selection of news that is really worth 
while, sanity of treatment and inter- 
est of illustrations, it is a delight. It 
tells the truth that the daily papers 
hide or disguise. The importance of 
this will be realized by everyone who 
read Professor Ross’s_ illuminating 
article in the Atlantic for March on 
“The Suppression of Important 
News.” The Boston Common is a 
weekly paper, edited by Edward H. 
Clement, and published at 18 King- 
ston street, Boston, by the Co-opera- 
tive Publishing Company. The execu- 
tive committee consists of Ralph Al- 
bertson, president; William E. Butler, 
treasurer; Alexander M. Wilson, sec- 
retary; Robert Treat Paine, Jr., and 
Charles M. Cabot. The price of the 
paper is $2.00 per year, $1.00 for si» 
months, five cents a copy. Buy it at 
‘he news stand tonight, and subscribe 
for it before going away for the sum- 


upon 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Alice Brown is contributing to 
| Harper's Bazar a series of articles en- 
titled “Little Windows into the 
World.” They give us charming 
glimpses of some of the beautiful hill 
towns of Italy. 


Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, a daughter of 
Mrs. Elliot Shephard, and a grand- 
daughter of the later William H. Van- 
derbilt, has accepted the nomination 
to the Board of Directors of the Equ‘i 
Franchise Society of New York. Mrs. 
Fabbri has been an active member of 
the society for some time. 





Mrs. Mackay has handed in her resig- 
nation from the Roslyn Board of Edu- 
cation, suggesting that Mr. Franklin 
Noble os Mrs. Thomas Clapham be 
nominated to take her place. She gave 
two reasons for resigning; that as she 
spent at least six months of the year 
away from Roslyn, it was not possible 
for her to attend all the board meet- 
ings, and that she meant to devote all 
her energy and time working for the 
Suffrage Cause. 

Dr. Inez Philbrick of Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska W. S. A., has ar- 
ranged for a week of addresses to be 
given in Omaha by Dr. Barton 0O. 
Aylesworth, LL.D., who is spending 
several weeks in the State under the 
the society. He will ad- 
including 
the Social Service Club, Young Men’s 


auspices of 
dress several associations, 
Christian Association, labor unions and 
neighborhood parlor meetings 
Twelve new clubs 
organized in Nebraska 


several 
have 
through 


of women. 
been 





Dr. Aylesworth’s work, and many of 
these are officered by men. 

Miss Irene Osgood, an American 
woman living at Northampton, Eng- 
land, keeps what is believed to be the 
only bird hotel in the world. When 
she first went to Northampton she set 
aside four acres of her grounds and 
planted the land with kind of 
hardy tree and shrub that bears fruits 
and Nearer 
the house she built a pavilion with a 
tight 
rain and snow, and here every morn- 


every 


berries eaten by birds. 


roof as a protection against 


ing she spreads a meal of suet, oats, 
cracked corn, meal and seeds. She 


has also water troughs for the birds, 
which are filled twice a day and kept 
fresh and sweet by frequent washings. 

Mrs. Sarah Platt 
“The Woman's Club Movement” in the 
May World, of 
Denver. She tells a number of amus- 


Decker writes on 


issue of the Modern 
ing stories showing the pleasure and 
profit that men have reaped from the 
Mrs. 
gained a 


club experiences of their wives. 
Decker “We have 


blessed fellowship 


says: 
and cameraderie 
with our husbands, sons and brothers, 
Right- 
minded men do not fear this new lib- 


as well as with one another. 
erty. In six years of travel in the in- 
work, 
from the the 
log cabin of a mining camp, I have 
that everywhere the most en- 


and federation 
city home to 


terests of club 


beautiful 


found 


thusiastic club women are, as the 


Irishman would say, the men of the 
family.” 
sole 


Mrs. 
trustee, absolute owner with her chil- 


Charles Netcher is 
dren, and acting manager of one of 
the largest department stores in the 
world, the Boston Store, of Chicago. 
Her investment amounts to $15,000,- 
000. Her store covers 15 acres. She 
employs 3,000 people. And this im- 
mense property was not left to her. 
When her husband died six years ago 
the Boston Store was occupying an 
old building that was put up just 
after the great fire in ’71. In the six 
years since Mrs. Netcher took charge 
she has more than doubled the volume 
of the business. She has replaced 
the old building with a new twelve- 
story fireproof structure, and has built 
several additions. One is in construc- 
tion now, and when it is compieted 
the store will be five times the size 
it was six years ago. Mrs. Netcher 
is bringing up three sons and a daugh- 
ter, and says that this is even more 
interesting work than running her 
store. She is making a success of 





mer, 


both. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 





The Shakespeare Festival that has 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Representatives 


just closed at was 
a great occasion. 
from all parts of the world crowded 
the gaily-decorated thoroughfares, 
Miles of wreaths festooned the streets 
from the railroad station to the Me- 








morial Theatre, where Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody's prize play, “The Piper,” | 
was performed, from the theatre to! 
the market-place, and from the mar- | 
ket to Shakespeare's birthplace. The | 
American fountain was decorated with | 
the colors and emblems of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton and Columbia. The 
program at the Memorial Theatre in- 
cluded, in addition to “The Piper,” 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Knight of 





the Burning Pestle” and _ sixteen 
Shakespearean plays. The _ festival 
lasted three weeks. And the prize- 


winner of this noteworthy event was 
an American, a woman, and a suffrag- | 
ist. A. S. B. 





THE DENVER CITY ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN. 





Another political “whirlwind” cam- 
paign is on in Denver. This time it 
centers not about the election of the 
Juvenile Court Judge, but about the 
granting of a twenty-year franchise 
to a water company. The water ques- 
tion has been an aggravating question 
in Denver for many years, and has 
reached an acute stage. A new party, 
the Citizens’ Party, has been formed 
to oppose the proposed franchise, and 
has put a full ticket in the field. The 
officers to be voted for are election 
commissioners, supervisors and alder- 
men. The Citizens’ party has put 
Ellis Meredith at the head of its ticket 
for election commissioner. Judge 
Lindsey, former Governor Thomas and 
other leading reformers are working 
for the Citizens’ party, its cause and 
its candidates. The women are taking 
a more active part than usual in the 
campaign. The Writers’ Club, irre- 
spective of party, has indorsed Miss 
Meredith. A “woman's mass meeting” 
was held in the Broadway Theatre on 
the evening of May 3, at which men 
were permitted to sing and listen. 

Six Denver women spoke from the 
platform in behalf of the Citizens’ 





cause. They were Ellis Meredith, 
Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, Mrs. Mar- 
tha A. B. Conine, Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, Mrs. Helen Grenfell and Miss 
Gail Laughlin. The Denver News says 
of them: “Each in succession arose, 
spoke to the question and sat down. 
Each exhibited a precision of words 
and ideas, and a capacity to stop 
when through, which was delightful—- 


though a bit humiliating to some of | 


the masculine hearers.” 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, who pre- 
sided, said that men who wanted a 
chance to speak had been denied be- 
cause the Public Service League had 
decided that it should be strictly a 
women’s meeting so far as the speech- 
making went. 

In the audience, however, there 
were as many men as women, and the 
men admitted that never had a more 
successful ratification meeting been 
held in the city. 

“The only woman candidate ever 
put up by the women of Denver them- 
selves,” was the way in which Mrs. 
Decker referred to Ellis Meredith. She 
called attention to the fact that hith- 
erto all women candidates have been 
named by men “in convention assém- 
bled.” Miss Meredith, on the con- 
trary, was chosen by the women them- 
selves. 

The executive committee of the Cit- 
izens’ party .has been anxious from 
the beginning to have a woman on 
the ticket. When a number of prom- 
inent clubwomen suggested that the: 





Public Service League should pick 


out a candidate, the executive com- 
mittee offered to the women the high- 
est place on the ticket, the candidacy 
for election commissioner. Then the 
women chose Ellis Meredith, and she 
was promptly accepted by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Mrs. Conine, who called the meeting 
to order, struck the keynote when 
she said: 

“We have assembled not only to in- 
dorse Ellis Meredith because of her 
great ability and splendid character, 
but because she is running on the 
broad, sound platform of the Citizens’ 
party. This is the first venture of the 
Public Service League in a _ political 
campaign.” 

Miss Laughlin analyzed the water 
question. Miss Meredith, who was 
greeted with a tempest of applause, 
emphasized the need of honest elec- 
tions. “The women of Colorado have 
been foremost in advocating reforms,” 
she said. “They were working for 
the initiative and referendum years 
ago, and they are still struggling to 
obtain it. Of what avail can 
the initiative and referendum be to 
ladies and gentlemen, if your 
votes are not to be counted? You 
must have honest elections.” 

Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, was present at this 
ratification meeting of women voters. 
As she left to catch the train she said: 
“IT hope that on the evening of May 
17 I shall receive word in New York 
that 
Denver have so ably championed has 
completely triumphed,” a hope in 
which all friends of woman suffrage, 
honest elections and good government 
will join. F. M. A. 


you, 


the cause which the women of 


MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 





At a meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
League of the City of New York at 
the Hotel Astor last week, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laurence Irving were the guests 
of honor. Both stood up, as it were, 
to be counted in the large and hon- 
orable list of suffragists in the dra- 
matic world. 

“IT never make speeches,” said Mrs. 
Irving, “unless my husband writes 
them for me, and he did write me 
some lines today but I didn’t learn 
them. The time when I feel that I 
want to be a suffragist is when I go 
to—what do you call it—the office of 
the Assessor of Taxes, and there he 
wrests a good part of my salary from 
me and doesn’t give me any rights, 
and of course that is not right of 
him.” 

Mr. Irving was not at first in favor 
of woman suffrage, he. said, because 
then he was too sentimental, but now 
that he has been convinced he hoped 
that if the women had the vote they 
would help rid the world of two evils 
—‘‘the sweltering hell of vivisection, 
and war, which was another kind of 
vivisection.” 

Mr. Irving became converted to 
woman suffrage by hearing the women 
making outdoor speeches in London. 
He heard Mrs. Pankhurst speak in 
Trafalgar Square, and was greatly 
impressed by her. 





Mrs. Sarah Tyson Roer, who has 
grown gray in her work of teaching 
and demonstrating the science of good 
cooking, has repeatedly signed the pe- 
titions for woman suffrage. Greater 
publicity was recently given to her 
opinions through “’an interviewer for 
a Pittsburgh paper, to whom she said 
in. part: 

“If women had a vote we would not 
have to have reform institutions for 
women, as they would not be at the 
mercy of men as they are now. I 
cannot conceive of any right minded, 
moral woman saying that she does not 


want to vote.” 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, who 
has been superintendent of the Sun- 
day School of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in Boston for seventeen years, 
was re-elected to that office at the 
recent annual meeting of the church. 
Under Mrs. Beatley’s administration 
a graded system of instruction has 
been introduced, which includes a 
series of Bible lessons. ethical teach- 
ings, and a graded course of social 
service. The school has attracted 
visitors from many churches through- 
out the country. 

In. the early beginnings of the 
Church of the Disciples, under the 
guidance of its founder, James Free- 
man Clarke, women were placed on 
all its committees, working in har- 
mony with men, and this policy has 
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been continued to the present day, the 
successor of Dr. Clarke, ‘the Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., being an 
equal believer in freedom. The wom- 
en of this church have gained remark- 
able power of expression through the 
responsibilities to which they. have 
been called, and Mrs. Beatley’s work 
in the Disciples’ school is only one 
of the many results which have grown 
out of the freedom accorded by the 
liberal methods of this church. 





NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS 
MEETING, 





The annual business meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of other business, will 
be held at 6 Beacon street, Boston, 
Room 1018, on Wednesday, May 18, at 
2.30 P. M. The meeting will be for 
members only. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The Festival under’ the 


auspices 


May 
of the New England and 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations will be held at Ford Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, May 17th, 1910, at 
6.30. 

After supper there will be speaking 
by Mrs. Potter, for- 


Frances Squire 


merly professor of English in the 
and recent 
Prof. 


Cambridge 


University of Minnesota, 
secretary of the N, A. W. S. A. 
Henry S. Nash of the 
Theological School. Dr. 


man of the Department of Philosophy 


Max East- 
University, secretary 
the N. Y. 
Suffrage. 


of Columbia 


and organizer of Men’s 


League for Woman Miss 
Ray Costelloe of England, well known 
through her summer campaign “cara- 
Mrs. 


nett, who has just gone to New York 


van” work. Mary Ware Den- 
as secretary of the National Associa- 
tion; she will return to Boston to pre- 
side at the Festival. A rare treat of 
brilliant speaking and good fellowship 
is in store for all who attend. Tickets 
may be obtained at headquarters, 585 
Boylston street, daily from 9 to 5, Sat- 


urdays from 9 to 12. Price, $1.25. 





A SUFFRAGE GAME. 





Mrs. Anna C. Etz, of Hornellsville, 
N. Y., is the inventor of a new and in- 
genious suffrage game, played like the 
game of authors, but with yellow cards 
bearing all manner of facts and infor- 
mation about woman suffrage. A set 
may be ordered from the author for 35 
cents, or will be mailed as a premium 
to anyone sending us a new subscriber 
for the Woman's Journal, at $1.50. 





A GOOD YEAR IN KENTUCKY. 





Kentucky almost doubled its mem- 
bership during the past year, and had 
otherwise a good report to give at 
Washington. The president, Miss 
Laura Clay, said: 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation won a notable success in its 
Legislative work in the passage of 
the law for co-guardianship of father 
and mother of minor children. The 
bill was drawn by Judge A. R. Bur- 
nam, State Senator from Madison 
County, and was ably supported by 
him in the Senate, and by Representa- 
tive William Klair in the House. It 
passed both Houses by a good ma- 
jority, and when it became law by the 
signature of Gov. Augustus E. Willson, 
a blot upon the civilization of Ken- 
tucky was wiped out, for the old law 
had all the worst features of the old 
common law on the subject, which 
have caused some conspicuous trag- 
edies in other States before similar 
laws were repealed. 

The Kentucky E. R. A. was an ally 
with the Federation of Woman's Clubs 
in its effort to secure school suffrage 
for all women who can read and write. 
The Federation is working for this 
franchise as part of its endeavor to 
improve the school conditions of the 
State. It secured the endorsement 
of the leading educators of the State, 
and of practically all the women’s and 
educational associations; but the 
liquor interests are opposed to even 
this small fragment of woman suf- 
frage, and defeated the bill. 

Our paid-up membership has near- 
ly doubled during the year. This is 
partly attributable to the month’s ex- 
cellent work done in the State by the 
national organizer, Miss Perle Pen- 
field, and to the great increase of the 
Louisville Association, following the 
State Convention held there. The in- 
terest of the young college women. is 
particularly gratifying. Miss Mar- 
garet Weissinger of that city is now 
our press superintendent, and under 
her management our cause is obtain 
ing a hearing in the Louisville papers 





hitherto difficult to reach. The press 
of the State is very liberal in its at- 
titude to our movement. 





IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 





The New England Peace and Ar- 
bitration Congress was in session at 
Hartford, Conn., early this week. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, who spoke on “How 
Women Must Defend the Republic,” 
and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of 
Boston, who discussed the power of 
women to promote peace through the 
schools. On Tuesday afternoon the 
delegates went to New Britain, where 
they united with that city in honor- 
ing the memory of Elihu Burritt. One 
of the chief events of the afternoon 
there was the peace pilgrimage to 
Burritt’s grave in Fairview Cemetery, 
as the procession, made up of a 
peace army of three thousand school 
children, religious, fraternal and other 
organizations, wound its way through 
the city’s streets, which were lavishly 
decorated with bunting and flags, it 
presented an imposing spectacle, Fol- 
lowing the marchers were floats de- 
picting scenes in the life of the peace 
apostle. At the cemetery there was 
an address and an international trib- 
ute by representatives of fifteen na- 
tions. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
REPORT. 





The following report was given at 
the Washington Convention by Prof. 
Mary Gray Peck, National Headquar- 
ters Secretary: 

In making the Headquarters report 
I wish to start out by expressing my 
admiration for the genius of my pre- 
decessor in this office, Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser. I say genius advisedly, 
for it takes a universal genius to be a 
good Headquarters Secretary. The in- 
cumbent of this office must bear all 
things, believe all things, hope all 
things, endure all things, and _ her 
charity must never fail. She must 
know everything, remember every- 
body, and cheerfully do four things at 
once. All these things Miss Hauser’s 
iron constitution for many years en- 
abled her to be and do, whereas your 
present secretary falls by the wayside 
after seven months in the New York 
office. 

A Time for Expansion. 

The removal of National Suffrage 
Headquarters to New York indicated 
that the time for expansion had come. 
That expansion is illustrated by the 
ever-increasing volume of Headquar- 
ters correspondence. The average 
number of letters sent out daily from 
the Headquarters office alone during 
the months Headquarters has been in 
New York is 47. This is about the 
average sent out two years ago by the 
entire Warren office, but at that time 
it covered letters sent out by Treas- 
urer, Headquarters office and press all 
together. If we took the average num- 
ber of letters sent out today by the 
Warren office, the Press Bureau and 
the Headquarters office proper, it 
would be fully double what it was last 
year. Indeed, letter-writing has swal- 
lowed up much of the time which your 
Headquarters Secretary hoped to de- 
vote to other and constructive things, 
for the first duty of the Headquarters 
Secretary is to take charge of 

Headquarters Correspondence. 

Part of this is mechanical, part edu: 
cational, part propagandist, part in- 
spirational. The last part I will dis- 
pose of briefly. It consists of poetry 
and exhortations of a religious nature, 
and calls up emotions | would fain 
forget. The mechanical part of the 
correspondence may also be passed 
over without comment. It takes time, 
but no thought. 

Educational Correspondence. 

Not so with the educational part of 
Headquarters correspondence. This 
has been to me, after I gave up the 
hope of accomplishing what I came 
into the work to do, the most inter- 
esting and vital part of my duties. A 
large part of this educational corre- 
spondence is concerned with debates in 
public schools and colleges. I wrote 
in the March “Progress” a resumé of 
the debate work which came to our 
notice during the fali and winter, 


Suffrage Debates. 


The school’ debate is one of the best 
means of educating the public which 
we have. In the first place, from six 
to twelve families are directly inter- 
ested in their sons’ or daughters’ suc- 
ceeding. Generally they help the de- 
baters prepare their material. Usually 
it is the female relatives, but occasion- 
ally a father condescends to take a 
hand, as in the following case: Re- 
cently a letter came from a Virginian 
gentleman, whose son, by a tragic turn 
of fate, had become >ntangled among 
the affirmative team of a suffrage de- 
bate. The father wanted him to win, 
and accordingly wrote an austere let- 
ter to us, asking for literature. We 
sent it. A few days later a second 
and thawed-out letter came asking 
definite information on certain points. 
Still later, a third urgent exhortation 
for us to be up and doing, to get his 
son some statistics before three suns 
had set, stated incidentally that the 








boy was working night and day. It 
rather looked as if*father was work- 
ing too. 

Sometimes we get requests for 
“Anti” literature, and we send Miss 
Blackwell's “Objections Answered.” 
One misguided youth signed himself 
“Yours for Anti-Suffrage,” in thanking 
us for this pamphlet. Most of the 
calls for debate have come from the 
South. We have started a card cata- 
logue of debates, giving data as to 
time, place, contestants, judges, re- 
sults. If the State organizations 
would make a persistent effort to get 
suffrage debated in the schools, and if 
they advertised the National Headquar- 
ters as prepared to furnish a volume 
of debate material for thirty cents,— 
don’t object to that amount, please— 
suffrage would receive continuous ad- 
vertising at no financial expense to 
us. Nor would the good to the move- 
ment cease with the debate. Get the 
young people interested and you catch 
the mothers. Also, by keeping a card 
register of the young debaters, the 
State organization woulé have the 
names and addresses of an ever-grow- 
ing list of oncoming citizens interest- 
ed in the subject. Debates are a good 
dea! cheaper than an organizer. 


Work With Universities. 


The State University of Wisconsin, 
one of our best institutions of higher 
learning, is sending out, through its 
university extension department, our 
suffrage literature in many duplicate 
sets in traveling libraries to meet the 
demand in the Wisconsin schools for 
debate material. I believe most State 
Universities would be glad to do the 
same for us if the State suffrage or- 
ganizations approached them in the 
right way. Many universities and col- 
leges have debated suffrage the past 
winter, notably Dartmouth, Williams 
and Brown in their annual _inter- 
collegiate debate,—Yale in the inter- 
class debate,—the University of Texas 
against Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana,—while Stanford debated with 
Berkeley April 16. 

Library Extension Work. 

Another branch of the educational 
correspondence of Headquarters is 
that of library extension work. The 
call for literature from public libraries 
is continually increasing, and each 
delegate can do something to get suf- 
frage books and pamphlets in her 
home library. ,I suppose you all have 
lists of our publications. If not, you 
can get one from the literature table 
here. When we get our next list 
printed,—which should be at once, as 
we have many new things to put on 
it,—I would suggest that we append 
to it a list of suffrage books suitable 
for a popular suffrage shelf in the 
library reference room. Also, I would 
urge that the list of suffrage articles 
in current periodicals which appears 
each month in “Progress,” through 
the kindness of Margaret de Mercier, 
Widener Library, Philadelphia, be 
posted in all libraries. 

Propagandist Correspondence. 

The propagandist part of the Head- 
quarters correspondence soon makes 
a wise woman of the Headquarters 
Secretary. You don’t know, till you 
are asked questions, the kind of in- 
formation people today are calling for. 
Our new publications ought to follow 
the lead of these questions. The time 
for general argument and for abstract 


appeal has largely gone by. The call 
now is for statistics, laws, definite 
citations and instances of industrial 


conditions, legal status of women and 
children, etc. Our publications are 
very weak on this side. It takes time 
and patient research, as well as pro- 
fessional training, to compile such 
publications. The cry for information 
as to the laws of the different States 
is most importunate. Some of the 
States at sundry times have gotten out 
publications relating to their State 
laws, but very few are recent, and 
therefore they are worthless. The 
State organizations could do no more 
valuable service in aiding our effi- 
ciency as an information agency than 
by each getting out a condensed and 
reliable bulletin of its State laws re- 
lating to women and children. More- 
over, a prospective benefactor to the 
National could fill a very empty space 
on our book-shelves by giving us 
$1,500 to get out a thorough and up- 
to-date compendium of these laws, 
ranking the States where they belong 
as regards legislation along these 
lines. If we could once publish such 
a work we could sell it at a small 
profit, and make subsequent editions 
nearly or quite self-supporting. 

Data Wanted on Women Taxpayers. 

Another line of research and com- 
pilation could be undertaken with 
greatest benefit by local clubs and 
workers everywhere, and that is col- 
lecting data as to the property held 
and taxes paid by women in their 
town or county, with illustrative in- 
stances where disfranchisement has 
forced these taxpayers to submit to 
injustice and unfair discrimination. 
Requests for a publication bearing on 
this subject are continually being sent 
in, and we have nothing to send in 
reply. 

In concluding this part of my re- 
port, I would urge upon all Suffrage 
Clubs to take up some line of in- 
vestigation, using their own locality 
as a laboratory, and, while proceed- 
ing to act upon the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, to send it to Headquarters to 
be placed on file and utilized by our 
Literature Committee and the Secre- 
tary in charge. Material of this kind 
must be forthcoming if our publica- 
tions are to keep ahead of public 
opinion. 





A Remarkable Growth. 


I have dwelt thus long on correspond- 
ence because it is our closest connec- 
tion with the country, and if we don’t 
take its tip we shall lose our oppor- 
tunity. Correspondence ‘is valuable 
only when it means growth. Mere 
volume is nothing. The feeling I have 
had all the year has been that our 
correspondence indicates a remark- 
able growth of solid and permanent 
suffrage sentiment in quarters where 
previously there has been  Stygian 
apathy. I have also had the feeling 
that the Headquarters should be far 
better equipped as a suffrage infor- 
mation bureau than it is now. Either 
the Headquarters Secretary must be 
given more clerical assistance in 
order to enable her to look up and 
tabulate in accessible form facts for 
reference, or people must volunteer, 
or be assigned to do this for the 
_Headquarters, leaving the Headquar- 
ters Secretary to act merely as a 
clerk. 

Literature and Supplies. 

Next to the correspondence’ the 
most important department of Head- 
quarters activities is the distribution 
of literature and supplies. When I 
went into office last September the 
Warren office was still doing a large 
part of the Headquarters work, send- 
ing out orders of literature and con- 
tinuing to publish “Progress.” This 
gave the New York Headquarters 
Secretary opportunity for entertain- 
ing new ideas. One of these’ she 
started to put into execution, and in 
October the following letter was 
mailed to the different State organiza- 
tions, succeeded a month later by a 
second, bearing on the same theme, to 
which I invite your consideration: 

Suggestions to States. 

“In view of the comparatively small 
circulation of our suffrage literature 
and the growing necessity of getting 
our cause widely and favorably known 
by the public, the time has come when 
the National organization must adopt 
new methods of distributing our leaf- 
lets, pamphlets and newspapers. Ac- 
cordingly a scheme whereby such dis- 
tribution may be accomplished with 
greatest ease and least confusion is 
here outlined and submitted to you for 
consideration. 

“It is proposed, in the first place, 
that each State organization appoint 
a Literary Bureau, consisting of a 
chairman and as many or as_ few 
helpers as seems desirable. It shall 
be the business of this chairman to 
see that each city and town of im- 
portance in her State shall have suf- 
frage literature on public sale. 

“In order to do this she must, in the 
second place, ask the local societies in 
her State to appoint efficient local 
chairmen whose duty it shall be to 
visit all local book stores and railway 
and other news stands and endeavor 
to get the booksellers and stationers 
to put our leaflets, pamphlets and 
newspapers on sale on their tables un- 
der conspicuous placards calling at- 
tention to them. We must use per- 
suasion and diplomacy to obtain their 
consent, offering them the usual book- 
sellers’ commission, and sending cus- 
tomers to buy articles after they are 
on sale. I believe it will be found 
comparatively easy to get our litera- 
ture in the stores, if the right people 
are sent to prefer the request. My 


limited experience makes me _ very 
optimistic in this respect. The book- 
sellers are generally courteous and 


obliging, and I only wonder why we 
have waited so long to approach 
them. 

“In the third place, the local chair- 
men will see to it that tables with suf- 
frage literature are placed in _ all 
church and charitable bazaars, as far 
as possible, and that our papers may 
be subscribed for at all subscription 
agencies. They will see to it, further, 
that our publications, both occasional 
and regular, are on the shelves and 
on file in the Public Libraries through- 
out the State. Doubtless the local 
chairmen will evolve many other 
ways of selling our stuff, and I would 
beg them to communicate their de- 
vices to the National Headquarters for 
wider publicity. 

“It is hoped that the State Chair- 
man will enlist the co-operation of the 
W. C. T. U, and the Women’s Trade 
Union in her State and endeavor to 
interest them in this plan of propa- 
ganda. 

“In submitting this scheme to your 
State organization we wish to urge 
upon you the gravity of the situation. 
Hitherto the calls for literature at 


Headquarters have been_ sporadic, 
largely depending upon the energy 
and initiative of individual suffrage 


workers, upon an annual convention, 
or upon legislative campaigns. These 
are all gratefully acknowledged. But 
such calls are not as valuable as 
would be a steady, consistent, organ- 
ized, persistent campaign of educa- 
tion and publicity. That would win 
our cause for us with absolute cer- 
tainty and with least expenditure of 
time, money and energy. 

“We have some of the leading con- 
temporary authors among our propa- 
gandist writers. A five-cent pamphlet 
will convert many a voter to our 
cause, if it can only get to him. We 
have it here on the shelves. We want 
to scatter it broadcast. We want to 
make our literature pay, and, at the 
low price we charge for it, that can 
only be done by selling it in quan- 
tity.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s ‘Advice. 

I still think that letter outlines a 
valuable and feasible and profitable 
kind of publicity. Our pamphlets 
ought to appear on book shop tables, 





on news stands and in department 
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stores, and in some places a begin- 
ning has been successfully made. One 
of the things Mrs. -Pankhurst said 
when she was looking over our work- 
room was, “Don’t give away your pub- 
lications. We found we got rid of 
much more when we sold than when 
we gave away. Now we give away 
nothing.” We have always’ given 
away our leaflets with considerable 
freedom and been glad to have them 
read at our expense. But at the low 
figure we put upon our publications, 
it seems to me we could draw the 
gratis line closer without impairing 
our popularity. 
Call for Literature Growing. 

As compared with the figures given 
in the Headquarters report last year, 
the report of the number of pieces of 
literature sent out this year indicates 
a continuation of the remarkable 
growth then chronicled. The average 
daily output during the period of 1909 
covered by the Seattle report was 
2,222 pieces. The average output 
since the opening of Headquarters in 
New York,—and this does not include 
the orders which continued for a 
time to be filled in Warren—has been 
2,742, or a growth of more than 25 
per cent. over the average of last 
year. Our cash sales from Jan. 1 to 
April 1 have amounted to $938.38, or 
an average of $312.79 per month, as 
over against the average of $89.47 
per month for 1908-9. That is, our 
cash sales for the past three months 
are three and a half times greater 
than they were at the same time last 
year. We have reprinted thirty-six 
of our leaflets in lots of 10,000 twice 
since last September. Miss’ Black- 
well’s report will show what new 
pamphlets and leaflets we have print- 
ed and what reprinted. Besides this, 
we have bought from the Massachu- 
setts, the Illinois and the Virginia 
State Associations, and from the Bal- 
timore Equal Suffrage League, several 
of their publications, which we keep 
in stock along with our own. Alto- 
gether we have sent out from Head- 
quarters, since I came into it, half a 
million pieces of suffrage literature, 
and the output is continually increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. We have 
given away largely to the State of 
Washington for use in the campaign, 
and smaller amounts elsewhere. It 
was a puzzle to me when I came into 
the office to know how much litera- 
ture to give away. I made a _ rule, 
which has worked out successfully, to 
respond freely to every call for litera- 
ture, sending with the order a printed 
slip stating the amount of indebted- 
ness and asking for a remittance to 
cover it. In the great majority of 
cases the small sum is_ cheerfully 
paid, and often a _ subscription § to 
“Progress” accompanies it. 

Expand Our Publications. 

Our Headquarters supplies pay for 
themselves, as far as cost of printing 
and shipping and free distribution is 
concerned, and there is no reason why 
we should not expand on our stock. 
It seems to me that one line of use- 
fulness is pre-eminently open to the 
National, and that is to make a busi- 
ness of publishing. We can certainly 
do this more economically and more 
easily than the individual States can 
do it for themselves. But, as I said 
in the beginning of this report, we 
must expand our publications in re- 
sponse to the new demand for spe- 
cialized and_ scientifically arranged 
knowledge. 

“Progress.” 

The report for “Progress” during 
the three months of its New York 
publication is short and sour. Re- 
ceipts, $140.98. Expenses, $248.90. 
Deficit, $1u/.92. We are keeping our 
subscription list at about the old 
figure, growing slowly, and we pub- 
lish at considerably more than the old 
deficit, owing to the facts that New 
York prices are higher and that we 
must print larger and larger editions 
to meet the demands for exchange 
and press work. In February we 
printed 5,000. In March we _ went 
back to 4,000, and found ourselves 
much embarrassed by running short 
on press work. So we shall print not 
less than 5,000 hereafter, and prob- 
ably, in the near future, 6,000. Of 
course, it is absurd to print a paper 


like “Progress” for 25 cents a year 
without advertisements to swell its 


revenues. Headquarters. 

The cost of maintaining Headquar- 
ters since Jan. 1 has been $913.34, or 
an average of $304.44 a month. This 
includes office supplies, rent,  tele- 
phone, letter postage and clerk-hire. 
The expense of the New York Head- 
quarters up to Jan. 1 will be included 
in the Treasurer’s report, and need 
not be duplicated here. 

Three Recommendations. 

In closing this statement the de- 
parting Headquarters Secretary wish- 
es to urge three recommendations up- 
on the attention of the Official Board 
and of the Convention. First, the 
necessity of a suffrage bibliography, 
and a series of new scientific statis- 
tical publications. Second, a general 
and persistent effort to get these new 
publications in book stores and on 
news stands. -Third, increasing the 
subscription price of “Progress,” even- 
tually making it a weekly, and putting 
it on a business basis with a business 
manager whose salary must come out 
of the advertising. If we don’t pub- 
lish an adequate suffrage paper soon 
somebody else is going to step down 
into the Bethesda of suffrage journal- 
ism before us and come out strong 
and healthy while we stay palsied on 
the brink. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Gray Peck, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ohio. 


The suffragists of Cincinnati, Cov- 
ington and Newport are to recognize 
the presence at the biennial of those 
distinguished speakers, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Ellen M. Henro- 
tin and Mrs. S. N. Platt Decker, by 
tendering to them a dinner next Mon- 
day evening, May 16th. This dinner 
will be preceded by a reception at the 
Hotel Alms from 5 to 6 o’clock. Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem, president of the O. 
W. 8S. A., will preside, but aside from 
her address there will be no local 
speakers, as every one is anxious to 
have the time taken up by the dis- 
tinguished guests. A member of each 
suffrage club, including the College 
League, was put on the committee of 
arrangements. The demand for tick- 
ets is unexpectedly large. The at- 
tendance at the biennial will certainly 
break all previous records. As there 
are many delegates present from the 
four suffrage States it will indeed be a 
novel experience for them to sit stil! 
next Saturday night and listen to the 
speaker opposed to granting the bal- 
lot to women by reason of their unfit- 
ness and the utter uselessness of the 
franchise. Even the treasurer of the 
General Federation, who hails from 
Wyoming, will be obliged to listen. 
However, it is a great gain that at 
last the subject will be presented, not 
discussed, at a General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

S. R. McLean. 


Ilinois, 


The following is from a toast re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Elizabeth Hawley 
Everett, the President of the Illinois 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs at a 
luncheon of the Political 
League: 


Chicago 


The Goal. 

That day when taxation without rep- 
resentation shall indeed be deemed 
tyranny by our good government, and 
when woman, whose taxes are required, 
may register her choice among the can- 
didates who would handle and dispense 
the public funds to which her share 
has heavily contributed: 

That day when legislation affecting 
the home and the surroundings of 
home may be furthered by those most 
interested, without the indirectness 
and the piteous waste of time and ef- 
fort now required: 

The day when no boy will suffer the 
injustice of growing from childhood 
to manhood with the false idea that, 
through his sex alone, he is the su- 
perior of an entire half of the human 
race: 

The day when the boys and the girls 
shall grow up equals, as we believe 
God means them to: , 


That day when man and’ woman 
will stand side by side facing the 
problems of life, and together, in 


equality, will arrive at the solutions: 
This, the goal; the means, the ballot 
for woman. 


New York. 


For the past three months our AIl- 
bany headquarters have been the cen- 
tre of a great deal of activity in that 
part of the State. The Misses Frances 
and Katharine Ecob, two Bryn Mawr 
girls, have been in charge of the Head- 
quarters, and have held or addressed 
over forty meetings in and about Al- 
bany. We hear from all sides that 
there is a great change of feeling in 
this conservative city. In 
towns clubs and committees have been 
formed, the latest of which is Hoosic 
Falls, 

We were gratified to find that at the 

last mecting of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Assembly two men who for- 
merly voted against having our bill 
brought out of Committee voted in 
favor of it. Had it not been for the 
fact that one who formerly voted for 
it changed his vote our bill would 
have been brought before the Assem- 
bly. The Hon. Jesse Phillips, Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, was 
one who at last voted for our measure, 
and we feel very much gratified at his 
change of heart. 
Miss Harriet May Mills has been in 
Albany part of each week for the last 
two months and has watched this 
measure and brought all possible pres- 
sure to bear to have the Committee re- 
port our Dill. The Hon. Louis S. 
Chandler was most helpful in trying 
to have the Committee discharged. 

We are very glad to welcome Mrs. 
Dennett to the seventeenth floor at 505 
Fifth avenue, and trust she will enjoy 
her work here in these splendid head- 
quarters, as have the rest of us. 
April 26. Carolyn Crossett. 


several 


On the afternoon of May 4, Miss 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson made her 
last Ameri¢an suffrage address of the 
season. The meeting was held in the 
studio of Miss Delahanty, under the 
auspices of the Woman Suffrage par- 
ty. There was a large attendance, 
and many new members were secured. 
Among the guests was the fiancé of 
Miss Robertson, Mr. Swineburne 
Hale. Miss Robertson sailed for Eng- 
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land last Saturday. It is 
that she will 
work next fall. 
The Sunday afternoon “at homes” 
held by the League of Self-Support- 
ing Women, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, president, which were origin- 


expected 


resume her suffrage 


ally planned for January and February 
only, proved to be so successful and 
interesting that they were extended 
through April. There is still a demand 
for more, and these informal Sunday 
afternoon gatherings will be contin- 
ued during May at the home of Mrs. 
Hilliard, No. 210 Fifth avenue. Any- 
woman suffrage is 


one interested in 


welcome. 
Missouri. 


Equal Suf- 
adopted 


The recently organized 
frage Club of St. 
a constitution 
men to membership on 


with 


Louis has 
and by-laws admitting 
terms 
from Mrs. 


old-time 


equal 
women, Greetings 
Rebecca Hazard, an 
suffrage worker, were received at the 
last meeting. Mrs. Hazard and Mrs. 
John C. Orrick were made honorary 


Mrs. Florence Wyman 


Naylor 


members. 


Richardson is president of the club. 
Massachusetts 
The death of Mrs. Oliver Wads- 


worth of Boston on Wednesday last, 
comes as a great shock to the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association. 


warmly and practically a friend to our 





elected a} 
She 


cause, and had just been 
member of the 
have been one of the 
meeting 
afternoon. f 


would 


Board, 
distinguished 
guests at our 





MICHIGAN OFFICERS FOR EQUAL 
RIGHTS. 


The Michigan delegates came to the 
National Suffrage Convention with 
special prestige, because during the 
past year tax-paying women of that 
State had had a chance for the first 
time to vote on questions of local tax- 
ation and the granting of franchises. 
This right was given them in the new 
constitution, although the Anti-Suf- 
frage Associations of the Eastern 
States flooded the Michigan constitu- 
tional convention with documents in 
opposition. There had been an enor- 
mous petition from Michigan wemen) 
in favor of suffrage, and no petitions | 
against it. The constitution-mekers | 
evidently cared more about the wishes | 
of their own women than about those | 








of outsiders. Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, | 


She was by the 


yesterday j nounced by the 


president of the Michigan E. S. A, 
had a fine year’s work to report at 
Washington. Among other things, 
she said: 

Michigan's petition to Congress ask- 
ing that women be enfranchised by 
federal enactment is headed by the 
names of the State official family. 
The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, the various State 
Commissioners, the Presidents of sev- 
eral of the State Colleges, prominent 
clergy and other distinguished men 
and women are among the signers. 

During the year women tax-payers 
have exercised their voting privilege 
in large numbers. 

The State was represented at the 
National Civic Federation by two 
women delegates appointed by Gov- 
ernor Warner, Mrs. Arthur, State 
President, and Mrs. Huntley Russell, 
Vice-President. 

A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage is now forming, the invitational 
committee being headed by ex-Senator 
Thomas W. Palmer, who was the first 
man to champion woman suffrage on 
the floor of the Senate in 1884. 


A CORRECTION. 





When I read in the Woman's 
Journal that the 


been given us by the management for 


selasco Theatre had 





our suffrage meeting on Sunday, April 
fz, 2 the ability of 


| our Officers to secure such a privilege; 


was delighted at 


but I find the item to be unfounded 
in fact. 

The Pelasco Theatre was engaged 

Washington local committee 


at a cost of $125 for the National 
American W. S. A., for the conven- 
tion’s public meeting on Sunday, April 
17, at 3 P. M. The national treasurer 
paid the bill, but it was later an- 
national president 
from the platform at Monday's meet- 
ing that it had not been understood 
that the Equal Suffrage Association 
of the District of Columbia was to 
stand the cost of that meeting. Our 
particularly active and efficient com- 
mittee on finance, Mrs. Helen R. Tin- 
dall, secured contributions from peo- 
ple in the city of Washington for that 
purpose. In accordance therewith, the 


national treasury has been reim- 
bursed. 
Kindly give prominence in the 


Woman’s Journal to this correction 
We do not want our generous con- 
tributors to be wondering where their 
money went to. 
Yours cordially, 
Harriette J. Hifton, 
7 President. 
Washington, D. C 


Telephone, Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTEL SON 


DENTIST 


128 Charles St., 
Office Hours: 9a.m. to &8p.m. 
Sundav, 9 a.m. to 4p. m. 
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THE VOICES. 





By Charlies Hanson Towne. 





I heard the voice of the city 
Calling again and again. 

And into her arms there hastened 
Millions and millions of men. 


And I heard the voice of old gardens, 
Of quiet woodland ways; 
But few there were who would heed 
them 
In the rush of the busy days. 


The cities grow old and vanish, 
And their people faint and die; 
But the gardens are green forever, 
Forever blue is the sky. 





DR. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI. 





By Victor Robinson. 





She walks no more the crowded mart, 
Nor sails to France across the seas, 
This sister of the healing art, 
This daughter of Hippocrates. 


Here is her room—hold up the light— 
Here climb the steps she used to 
tread, 
Alas, she is not home tonight, 
But sleeps upon a distant bed. 


Her office hears no step of late, 

The sign is taken from the sill, 
And sickly patients cannot wait 

For one whose hand is void of skill. 


So wise thy brain, so kind thy heart, 
We mourn thy death on bended 
knees, 
Thou sister of the healing art, 
O daughter of Hippocrates! 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION. 

Mrs. Pauline Steinem, chairman of 

the Committee on Education, gave the 


following report at the National Suf- 


frage Convention: 
Less than a year ago, at the Con- 
vention held in Seattle, Wash., your 


committee had the honor of reporting 
the result of an investigation carried 
on for the purpose of obtaining an ex- 
pression of opinion from school super- 
intendents and publishing houses re- 
garding a resolution passed at the 
Buffalo Convention in 1908. It was the 
purpose of the resolution to call at- 
tention to the fact that the textbooks 
used in our schools and colleges do not 
show a proper recognition of woman’s 
work and influence in the history and 
development of nations; also to in- 
vestigate the matter, with a view to se- 
curing unbiased, complete and up-to- 
date textbooks. 

The expression of opinions obtained 
at that time formed the basis of last 
year’s report, a copy of which was sent 
to each superintendent and publisher 
who had shown a willingness to con- 
sider the subject. Nearly one hundred 
copies were distributed in this way. 

Your Committee recognizes that this 
was but an introduction to the work, 
and that, in order to accomplish our 
purpose, we need to take up a well- 
defined study of textbooks. 

With this end in view, your Commit- 
tee communicated with the various 
States in order to secure helpers in the 
work. ‘The request for co-operation 
was accompanied by a folder explain- 
ing the purposes of the Committee, as 
follows: 

“Realizing that the success of our 
work, as of every lasting reform, must 
in the last instance depend upon the 
development of the individual, or, in 
other words, upon the education of our 
children, it is the aim of this Commit- 
tee to direct its energies principally 
towards the Public School as_ the 
agency best fitted for this purpose. 

“With this end in view the Commit- 
tee has outlined the following plan of 
work: 

“To encourage women to serve on 
Boards of Education. 

“To secure textbooks showing a 
proper recognition of woman’s work 
and influence in the history and de- 
velopment of nations, especially in his- 
tory and civics. 

“To organize Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parents’ Organizations or Patrons’ 
Leagues in connection with all school 
buildings. 

“These clubs and organizations serve 
the cause of woman suffrage indirectly 
by arousing women as well as men to 
a deeper sense of their responsibilities, 
to a study of the conditions under 
which their children are working, and 
to the need of women on Boards of 
Education, while, with the co-operation 
of the teachers, they may bring about 
many a vital reform in the _ school 
which will serve the cause of woman 
suffrage in a direct way. For instance, 
pictures of the pioneers in our move- 


ment may be placed on the walls of! 


our school rooms and the opportunity 
secured to tell something of their life 
and work to the children. 

“School suffrage for women may be 
one of the topics very properly con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club or Parents’ organization, and, 
above all, the teachers may be inter- 
ested in the self-government plan, 
more especially in the plan outlined by 
Miss Jane Brownlee, which differs 
from other school-city plans in that it 
has no court or police system. In 
these school-cities girls as well as boys 
vote and hold office. This is a splendid 
preparation for the future, encourag- 
ing, as it does, a feeling of equality be- 


tween the sexes which cannot but bring 
about woman suffrage.” 

Fifteen States responded; only six 
of these, however, creating, so far, 
Committees on Education. All the 
answers received show interest in the 
work. The reasons given for not be- 
ing able to co-operate actively are, 
that it is very difficult to find good 
workers, also that many of the States 
are engaged in campaigns or organiza- 
tion work to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, while a few are taking care 
of this work along with other lines of 
activity. 

The six States having Committees 


on Education are: Minnesota, Miss 
Jane Bliss Potter, Minneapolis; 
Nebraska, Mrs. E. L. Hinman, Lin- 


coln; New Jersey, Ida H. Riley, Plain- 
field; Michigan, Lenore Starker Bliss, 
Hockaday; Ohio, Ella O. Shoemaker, 
Massillon; Mississippi, Mrs. Jennie A. 
Lipscomb, Flora. 

The Committee has nothing to add 
to the work as already outlined above. 
but believes in an extension of its 
scope. If every State had a Committee 
on Education, and every State chair- 
man of such a committee could call up- 
on a helper from every local club, an 
organized effort for education would be 
the result. Without such education, 
the movement for woman suffrage is 
not likely to gain permanency or stab- 
ility, for it depends more than any 
other movement on enlightenment and 
progress. 

The work outlined by the Commit- 
tee is entirely practical; it goes to the 
root of the matter by taking into ac- 
count human nature. Whatever re- 
fines the nature of man, whatever re- 
lieves his mind from prejudice, widens 
his horizon, deepens his sympathies 
and calls forth his sense of justice, 
that also makes for perfect equality be- 
tween the sexes, as it does for human 
liberty. 

Pauline Steinem. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Woman's Work in English Fiction, 
by Clara H. Whitmore, A.M. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price $1.25. 

This is a book which every woman 
should read, because it will inerease 
her respect for her own sex. Not even 
the highly cultivated woman commonly 
knows the facts which have here been 
collected for the first time. Miss 
Whitmore, who holds degrees from 
both Columbia and the University of 
London, has put in this little book the 
fruit of years of study and research. 
The result shows the kind of books 
which will increase as serious works 
continue to be produced by highly 
educated women. Most histories of 
literature have been written by men. 
All give due credit to various in- 
dividual women writers. But not one 
of them traces the work and influence 
of women as a sex, as a class among 
the writers. The advent of women as 
novelists introduced into English fic- 
tion certain elements which it had 
lacked without them, and which it 
would probably have continued to lack. 
It introduced the woman’s point of 
view, a thing inestimable both to 
women and to literature. 

No assertion has been more tritely 
repeated than that women never orig- 
inate. Probably the most pronounced 
“woman’s woman” will be surprised to 
know that women wrote the first 
humanitarian novel in English fiction, 
the first political novel, the first domes- 
tic novel, the first important historical 
novel, the first novel depicting Irish 
life, Scottish life, and factory life, the 
first novel on the marriage problem, the 
first on the problem of labor and capi- 
tal. These are literary paths which 
have been followed by multitudes of 
writers since. It is interesting to 
know that women showed the way. 
The first great historical novel in we 
Unglish language was “Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” by Jane Porter, whose 
“Scottish Chiefs” is still read. Both 
of these preceded Scott, and discovered 
not only to England but to the world 
the possibilities of the historical novel. 
In “Castle Rackrent,”’ Maria Edge- 
worth introduced Ireland to literature, 
from which it had been an outcast, 
known only for bulls and blunders. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, in “The Cottagers 
of Glenburnie,” did for the Scotch 
people what Miss Edgeworth had for 
the Irish, introduced them to litera- 
ture and to the knowledge of the read- 
ing public, and in addition, she repre- 
sented for the first time in fiction the 
life of the common people. The most 
famous and widely translated book 
ever written in America was a woman’s 
novel, which discussed a great human- 
itarian problem, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It is interesting to know that the first 
humanitarian novel written in the 
English tongue was by a woman, and 
that it was on the same problem, the 
slavery of the African, which she had 
seen in Dutch Guiana. This woman 
was Aphra Behn, who lived from 16: 
to 1689, and the novel was “Orognoko.” 
This woman’s name is unknown to the 
present day, and yet her book created 
almost as great a sensation as did Mrs. 
Stowe’s two hundred years later. It 
was translated into European lan- 
guages, staged in Germany and Eng- 
land, and passed through many edi- 
tions. It was one of the earliest known 
efforts to call attention to the iniquiies 
of the slave trade, and had a strong 
moral influence. It was the first novel 
ever written in the English language 
which had a well-developed plot. Be- 
fore that nevels had been more like 
“The Arabian Nights” in form; loosely 
connected stories. The book made its 





author famous, and 200 yearg ago sne 
made a large income from her pen. 
She was the first woman who ever 
made her living by writing in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and Dryden and other 
great men of her day sought her 
friendship. ‘ 

Miss Whitmore’s book is full of such 
interesting episodes. A schoolgirl once 
said to her, “Our club wanted to study 
about women writers, but we have 
searched the library and found noth- 
ing.” Older students have felt the 
same lack; a lack filled by Miss Whit- 
more’s book. 

Miss Whitmore is a teacher in the 
high schools of New York City. Her 
address is Tottenville, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and the book may be ordered 
direct from her. Miss Whitmore is a 
warm suffragist, and exerted herself 
to secure names of writers for the 
writers’ section of the suffrage petition 
to Congress. 

Minnie J. Reynolds. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Since it was organized the Ohio 
Humane Society has collected nearly 
$500,000 from truant fathers. 

Lilli Lehmann, who has passed her 
sixty-first birthday, is still giving 
song recitals in European cities. 

The performance of “Alice in Won- 
derland,” given last week at Union 
Hall, by the W. E. and Ind. Union, 
was most enjoyable and well attended, 
and said to be wonderfully well done. 

Girls in a New Jersey town, in a 
popular election to settle the question 
as to a “sane Fourth,” voted against 
fireworks and carried the day. That 
shows what equal suffrage would mean. 
—Woman’'s National Daily. 

“The “Ladies’ World,” which pub- 
lished Judge Brewer's famous article 
on woman suffrage, announces that 
said article received editorial mention 
in more than 2,000 newspapers and 
magazines.—*Woman’'s Era.” 

Responding to petitions, Mrs. 
Josephine Durrett, of Marshall, Mo., 
has agreed to become a candidate for 
county clerk of Saline County on the 
Democratic ticket, the office held by 
her late husband. 

An article of interest to every woman 


is “The Day of the Woman,” by Prof. 
Charles Zueblin, in The Delineator 


for May. It discusses the phase of life 
which sends a woman into the com- 
mercial world, and advances some new 
ideas. 

There is a woman teacher in Cleve- 
land, O., who declares that baseball 
ought to be made a compulsory feature 
of every public school curriculum. The 
small boys of the city are, it is said, 
of the opinion that she ought to be 
allowed to vote and to hold office, and 
favor her being nominated for the 
presidency of the United States. 

Mlle. Rita Yape Sonnkouron, a prin- 
cess of Senegal, is causing a stir in 
Paris by her appearance as a driver 
of a regulation public taxicab. Sene- 
gal is the French colony in Africa and 
the princess is of the Senegalese royal 


blood. She admits frankly that she is 
in her present business to make 
money. 


Announcing that he was a “rip snort- 
in’, roarin’ Texas steer,” a man who 
later gave his name as John Jones at 


police headquarters, terrorized the 
women in a_ residence district of 
Pueblo, Col., recently, until one of 


them, a ranch-bred woman, accorded 
the obstreperous “steer” proper treat- 
ment by lassoing him with a clothes- 
line and tying him to a_ waterplug, 
where he was kept until the arrival of 
the police. 


A meeting was recently arranged 
between Mrs. Russell Sage and Mrs. 
Caroline Severance, “mother of 
women’s clubs in America,” at Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Mrs. Sage requested the 
meeting, and Mrs. Severance gladly 
consented. Mrs. Sage has spent most 
of her life in the seclusion of her 
home, while Mrs. Severance has been 
for many years a leader in all move- 
ments for the advancement of 
women. 

It took the first woman superinten- 
dent of Chicago’s public schools to 
solve the perennial problem of finding 
seating accommodations for the 10,000 
surplus children who have been on a 
half-day attendance schedule because 
of lack of room. Mrs. Young has sim- 
ply utilized the assembly halls and 
gymnasiums of the various school 
buildings by converting them, tempo- 
rarily, into recitation rooms. And 
now the city press expresses mild sur- 
prise that no one thought of it before! 
—Union Signal. 

Under the will of Mark Twain, prac- 
tically his entire estate is to be held 
in trust for the use of his daughter, 
Clara, the wife of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, the Russian pianist. Five 
per cent. of the cash on deposit to Mr. 
Clemens’ credit in banks is to be paid 
to Mrs. Gabrilowitsch immediately, 
and the income from the residuary 
estate held in trust to be paid to her 
quarterly. Mr. Clemens remarked in 
his will that he took this method of 
bequeathing his estate to his daughter 
in order to leave the property “free 
from any control or interference from 
any husband she may have.” She is 
given the privilege of disposing of it 
by will as she may see fit. 

The conversion of [Illinois to 
“votes for women” will be sought this 
summer by speeches from automobiles, 
delivered in every county in the State. 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullough an- 
nounced the plan at a luncheon to Miss 
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Clara Barton, given by the Social Eco- 
nomics Club. Two automobiles have 
already been “consecrated to the 
cause,” she said, ‘and others are com- 
ing in. The 102 counties of the State 
will be divided into as many districts 
as there are autos. Each will have a 
matron for chaperon, and then there 
will be some trades union girls, a 
woman lawyer, a woman doctor, and 
two or three singers. When our forces 
are assembled, we expect to make two 
or three towns a day, deliver talks 
from the seats of our autos, sing songs 
and distribute literature.” The tour 
will be preparatory to a campaign for 
equal suffrage before the next Legis- 


lature. 
Wellesley College has admitted a 
young man, an Armenian refugee, to 


some of its classes. This innovation 
was made possible by the intercession 
of Dr. Mary Alice Willcox, head of the 
department of zoology, and has re- 
ceived the sanction of the faculty. The 
Armenian’s name is Diran Hagopian. 
He was taking a post-graduate course 
in college near Constantinople when the 
last Turkish massacres broke out. His 
family wiped out in a night, their 
property confiscated, his own life 
spared by a miracle, the refugee made 
his way to the coast and embarked for 
this country. He finally landed in 
Wellesley, and got a position in the 
Wellesley Inn. Here Dr. Willcox met 
him, became impressed with his earn- 
estness, and sympathized with him in 
his difficulties with the English 
tongue. At her request he was ad- 
mitted as a special student during the 
lectures in literature and modern lan- 
guages. 





HUMOROUS. 





At a dedication in a country church 
the following announcement was made 
by the vicar: “The collection today 
will be devoted to the arch fund, and 
not, as erroneously printed on the 
service papers, to the arch-fiend.”’— 
London Daily News. 





Little Ernest and Lillian were rum- 
maging in mamma’s pantry for the 
forbidden cracker basket. Ernest at 
last found it, and was helping him- 
self, when Lillian meekly asked for 
her portion. “No, no,” said he, “you 
can’t have it. It’s bad enough for me 
to be taking the crackers!” 





Lady Customer: “Have you any 
Sunday toys that I could give to my 
little grandson?” 

Shopman: “Yes. Here is our six- 
penny box of soldiers.” 

Lady Customer: “But I couldn’t 
let him play with the soldiers on Sun- 


‘day!” 


Shopman: “Of course not, madam. 











WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 





BOARD AND LODCINGC 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all modern conveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every room is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained purse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgical) depart- 
ment of the New England Hospita) for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
people orinvalids. Pleasant situation. House 
has sun parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
Washington Street and Egleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





Miss M. W. Macy, Public Stenog- 
rapher, Room 712, Tremont Building, 
Boston. Also Justice of the Peace. 
Pension papers executed. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


MORTGAGES. I bave opportunity to 
loan money in $1,000 or $500 amounts on new 
houses ina small city. If you wish such invest- 
ment, you can have it, and it will net you 6 per 
cent. For particulars address me at Warren, O, 
Auy bank in Warren will vouch for me, par- 
ticularly the Second National Bank, where I 
have kept the accounts «f the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


CAMP TO LET 
ROCKY BRANCH CAMP 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
To be let furnished, for June and July 
Cosy Cabin and Tent Price $4 
Address IDA E. HALL, 48 Vernon St., Waltham, Mass. 

















“Sure thing, papa,” answered the 
mite, promptly. 

“Would you do 
papa?” 

“Of course, I’d do anything for you, 
my dear papa.” 

“Well, then, eat this piece of bread 
and butter, my son.” 

Donald studied the slice in serious 
silence for a full minute. Then, look- 


something for 


| ing up in his father’s face, he soberly 
i 


nquired: 
“Papa, do you love Donald?” 
“Certainly, my son.” 
“Would you do something for Don- 


But these are Salvation Army sol-|ald?” 


diers.”—Christian Life. 





Little Donald loved dessert, but he 
didn’t love bread and butter. One day 
at dinner his papa said: “Donald, do 
you love papa?” 


| 


“Why, of course I would, my dear. 
Why do you ask such a question?” 

“Well, then,” concluded the wily 
youngster, with the most serious air 
imaginable, “Please tell Donald he 
doesn’t have to eat this bread!” 











MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop = 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


322 Boylston Street 
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